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By  Consul  Jolin  Ball  Osl»orne,  April  22. 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  of  Havre  for  1915 
amounted  to  3,513,520  metric  tons,  as  compared  Avith  3,173,586  tons 
in  1914.  The  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  port  in  1913,  the  last 
complete  year  of  peace,  was  3,618,197  tons  and  3,328,111  tons  in  1912. 

The  general  imports  into  Havre  in  1915  amounted  to  3,094,840 
metric  tons,  against  2,389,090  tons  in  1914.  or  an  increase  of  705,744 
tons.  The  imports  in  the  special  commerce — that  is,  those  for 
consumption — in  1915  were  2,894,117  tons,  against  1,747,415  tons  in 
1914,  or  an  increase  of  1,146,702  tons,  mostly,  of  course,  in  articles 
destined  for  the  national  defense. 

Imports  Into  Havre. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of  imports  into  Havre  for 
1914  and  1915.  These  and  other  statistics  were  compiled  by  the 
customs  authorities  of  the  port  expressly  for  the  consulate,  in  ad- 
vance of  iDublication.  Both  the  total  imports  (general  commerce) 
and  the  imports  for  consumption  (special  commerce)  are  shown,  the 
quantities  in  this  table  and  others  throughout  the  report  being  stated 
in  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds. 


Arlicles. 


Boats 

Brandy  and  spirits 

Camphor 

Chemical  products 

Coal,  coke,  and  briquets 

Cocoa  heans 

Coffee 

Copper 

Corozonuts,  coconut  shells,  etc. 

Cotton,  raw 

Cotton  goods 

Dyes  and  tannin 

DyestulTs,  prepared 

Esparto  works,  baskets 


General  commerce. 

Special  commerce. 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tovs. 

Tons. 

5, 442. 9 

1,324.6 

5, 247. 9 

1,262.3 

2.3,077.4 

13,908.3 

14, 259. 8 

17, 719. 2 

489.  0 

38.0 

474.3 

39.2 

13, 656. 3 

27, 563.  7 

12,098.1 

27,462.5 

957,152.0 

993, 439. 0 

511,549.0 

826.353.0 

45, 817. 5 

7, 589. 6 

4,628.2 

4,039.8 

144, 9.33. 3 

91,382.6 

51, 950.  4 

76,050.1 

63,905.1 

105,495.8 

61,090.3 

103,962.4 

2,321.5 

1,099.3 

1, 852. 5 

1, 106. 1 

149,519.5 

198,232.6 

148, 746.  4 

192, 152. 0 

1,761.4 

5,031.7 

64.8 

4,098.0 

5, 817. 9 

3,051.8 

5,413.6 

3,078.7 

828.9 

813.5 

674.5 

483.7 

1,875.9 

480.0 

1,366.4 

452.0 

^A  preliminary  report  on  the  trade  of  navre  for  1915  was  published  iu  Supplement  to 
Commerce  Repokts,  No.  5b,  April  19,  191G. 
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SUPPLEMENT    TO    COMMERCE    REPORTS. 


Articles. 


Fabrics,  jute 

Fats,  an  imal , 

Feat  lie  rs,  ornamental 

Fish,  all  kinds 

Fraits,  table 

Furniture  and  woodwork. 

Grain  and  Hour 

Hair,  animal 

Herbs,  medicinal 

Hides  and  skins,  raw 

Horns,  hoofs,  and  bones.. . 

Iron  and  steel , 

Lead 


Lobsters , 

Machinery , 

Meats: 

Fresh  and  frozen 

Preserved,  including  game 

Salted, etc 

Mother-of-peaxl  shells , 

Nickel , 

Oilcake  and  malts , 

Oils: 

Heavy  and  petroleum  residue. 

Mineral,  crude,  and  refined 

A'egotable,  fixed 

Ores,  all  kinds 

Paper  and  manu  factures 

Pepper  and  pimento 

Phormium  tenax  (abaca) 

Potatoes,  vegetables 

Preparations,  sugared  (sirup,  etc.) . 

Rice. 


Rubber,  crude  and  reclaimed . 

Rushes,  esparto,  etc 

Sago,  manioc,  etc 

Seeds  and  fruits,  oleaginous . . , 

Silk  goods  and  floss 

Skins,  prepared  and  made  up . 

Sugar,  crude  and  refined , 

Tapioca  and  fecute, .*. . 

Tar,  bitumen,  and  asphalt 

Tea 

Tin 


Tobacco,  leaf  and  manufactured 

Tools  and  metal  works 

Veliicles,  including  automobiles  and  bicycles 

Wax,  vegetable  and  resinous  products 

Whalebone,  crude 

Wine 

Wood: 

Common 

Cabinet  and  dyeing 

Wool,  raw '. 

Wools,  raw,  combed  or  carded 

Yam  and  thread 

All  other  articles 


Total . 


General  commerce. 


Tom. 
3, 548. 4 

1,807.2 

63.4 

2,2fi3.8 

7, 796.  S 

2,421.0 

310,617.7 

429.0 

835.0 

22,718.0 

4,  707. 2 

9,072.9 

1. 268. 4 
817.8 

27, 128. 0 

1,026.8 

4.53.5 

1,084.4 

4. 180. 1 
2,390.7 

14,046.2 

24,313.9 
44,535.6 
4,938.3 
33,960.5 
1,058.2 
2, 592.  4 

5. 382. 2 
16, 298. 7 

1,142.9 

70. 786. 2 
6,513.3 
6,020.5 

8. 868. 5 
43,571.2 

1. 170. 3 
202.3 

19. 333. 3 

5. 768. 8 
10,729.0 

442.6 

2. 702. 9 
17,112.2 

3,024.9 

915.6 

3,897.8 

50.3 

12,879.3 

60,117.0 

102, 282. 0 

6, 607. 1 


2, 182. 1 
35, 421. 7 


2, 389, 096. 5 


1915 


Tons. 
3,153.3 

6,. 567. 4 

5.5 

3,992.1 

6,125.8 

1,1,32.4 

705, 596. 4 

197.4 

182.9 

8, 7S;J.  7 

411.8 

155,117.3 

6,650.2 

2,701.3 

24,586.3 

73,487.8 
2,238.6 
7,832.2 
365.0 
3, 826. 0 
5, 527. 0 


16,144.0 
01,448.0 

1,791.7 
197.4 

2, 601. 3 
98,654.3 


3,094,840.8 


Special  commerce. 


Tons. 

3. 444. 0 
1,480.5 

56.5 

1,900.0 

7, 180. 8 

2,202.5 

310,178.9 

291.0 

663.4 

18, 767. 7 

4,617.2 

5. 752. 1 
1,173.6 

780.4 
25,600.1 

922. 7 

379^2 

955.3 

4,031.9 

2,390.7 

14,039.3 


38, 962. 4 

24,038.5 

57,493.5 

47,614.6 

4,114.5 

4,714.0 

20,725.6 

33,072.4 

2,003.5 

845.6 

1,615.8 

1,0.32.5 

3,069.8 

5,071.6 

4,585.0 

15,718.3 

3,244.9 

359.4 

36, 358. 2 

71, 174. 7 

3, 930. 7 

4, 942. 1 

2, 276. 3 

5, 505. 3 

3, 459. 5 

8, 875. 4 

45,978.0 

42, 650. 2 

.54.7 

.8 

176.1 

126.8 

160,301.5 

14, 722. 6 

6,009.9 

5, 720. 5 

9, 794. 0 

10, 710. 0 

874.8 

706.1 

442.9 

2,591.0 

5, 006. 3 

9, 397. 4 

30, 866. 6 

2,047.2 

36,840.2 

801.3 

990.0 

3, 756. 8 

.6 

45.6 

6,693.9 

11,213.0 

59, 832. 0 
96,866.0 
3,927.3 


1,816.1 
31,296.8 


1915 


2,894,117.6 


Exports  from  Havre. 

The  general  exports  from  Havre  in  1915  amounted  to  418,679  tons, 
against  784,489  tons  in  1914,  being  a  decrease  of  365,810  tons,  due  to 
the  restrictive  influences  of  the  war  upon  the  industrial  activities  of 
France.  The  exports  in  the  special  commerce  (French  products)  in 
1915  were  174.070  tons,  against  255,274  tons  in  1914.  a  decrease  of 
81,204  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  trade  in  the  principal 
articles  exported  during  the  past  two  years,  the  quantity  given  in 
metric  tons: 


FRANCE HAVRE. 


Articles. 


General  commerce. 


Special  commerce. 


1914 


1915 


Aluminum  ingots,  etc 

Antimony 

Arms  and  ammunition 

Articles  for  collections 

Boats 

Building  material 

Chemical  products 

Clocks,  watches,  music  boxes,  etc 

Clotliing,  and  articles  for 

Coal,  coke,  and  briquets 

Copper 

Corozo  nuts,  coconut  shells,  etc 

Cotton,  raw 

Cotton  goods 

Dyes,  prepared 

Esparto  works,  baskets 

Fats,  animal 

Feathers,  ornamental 

Fish,  all  kinds 

Flowers,  artificial 

Fruits ,  table 

Fur  skins,  prepared  or  made  up 

Furniture  and  woodwork 

Glue,  fish  and  other 

Grain  and  flour 

Grindstones,  whetstones 

Hair,  animal 

Hides  and  skins: 

Raw 

Dressed 

Horses 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha: 

Crude  or  reclaimed 

Manufactured 

Instruments: 

Musical 

Scientific 

Iron  and  steel 

Jute  goods  and  similar  fabrics 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Linen,  hemp,  and  ramie  goods 

Liqueurs 

Machinery 

Meat  and  game  preserved 

Medical  compounds 

Milk,  butter,  and  cheese 

Mineral  waters 

Mother-of-pearl  shells 

Nickel 

Ores 

Oils: 

Volatile  and  synthetic  perfumery 

Fixed 

Paints,  inks,  pencils 

Papers  and  manufactures 

Paper  stock 

Perfumery  and  soap 

Pottery,  glass  and  crystal 

Preparations,  sugared  (sirups,  etc.) 

Seeds 

Silk  and  silk  floss: 

Raw , 

Manufactured 

Small  wares 

Stones  and  earths 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 

Tin 

Tobacco,  leaf  and  manufactured 

Tools  and  metal  work , 

Vegetables , 

Vehicles,  including  automobiles,  bicycles 
Wax,  vegetable,  and  resinous  products... 

Wines 

Wood,  cabinetand  dyeing 

Wool,  raw 

Woolen  goods 

Yarn  and  thread 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Tons. 

394.7 
1,453.3 

692.0 

125.1 
4,974.9 
8,648.0 
17,444.2 

239.5 

1,222.9 

418,163.0 

S,  352. 0 

801.8 
14,845.2 
13,084.4 
5,110.1 

678.9 
1,289.4 

458..2 
1,568.5 

578.7 
1,210.9 

234.0 
3,301.2 
1,172.1 
2,207.0 

994.4 

349.6 

19, 868. 2 
527.  7 
254.6 

3, 280. 1 
301. 0 


423. 

263. 
9,616. 

900. 

541. 

248. 
1, 194. 
6,215. 

332. 
5,372. 
3,  794. 
1, 564. 

581. 
1,925. 
3, 526. 


244.7 
1,.502.7 
1,736.4 
5,588.1 
3, 694. 6 
3,542.6 
8,107.0 
1,305.8 
11,919.6 

299.0 

3,446.2 

1,001.7 

22,306.0 

3,224.5 

693.5 

1,423.1 

10,034.4 

2,085.1 

1,604.5 

855. 2 
5j  739. 0 
8, 875. 0 
1,869.2 
2,344.3 
1,487.5 
106,242.2 


784, 489.  6 


Tons. 

79.0 

48. 5 

17.5 

51.5 

279.6 

29,222.0 

5,056.7 

24.7 

394.2 

201,444.0 

457.3 

140.6 

661.5 

2,  .569. 7 

4,889.1 

453.1 

1,468.0 

124.8 

457.3 

363.7 

399.8 

160.7 

1,954.8 

292.1 

532.2 

784.3 

275.0 

10,778.9 

286.9 

3.5 

243.5 
158.8 

284.0 

70.8 

9, 630.  8 

882.6 

367.8 

131.1 

531.9 

1,802.1 

109.3 

3,839.0 

1,303.2 

4,609.0 

308.2 

1.0 

1,950.8 

36.1 

556.0 

1,149.6 

3. 637. 2 
4,819.2 
3,042.2 

11,987.0 
1,952.5 

9. 665. 3 

66.3 

1,951.4 

1,620.5 

12,885.9 

373.0 

33. 5 

243.8 

3,446.1 

981.7 

595.0 

391.4 

4,791.4 

4,997.0 

55.5 

285.6 

1,029.5 

58,194.0 


418,679.6 


Tons. 

994.1 
1,064.1 

678.5 

111.1 
4,626.7 
8,498.0 
15,891.9 

171.3 
1,189.1 
4,231.0 
7, 945. 2 

329.2 
14,071.8 
11,385.4 
4,949.6 

332.2 
1,182.4 

451.6 
1,425.2 

578.7 

562.1 

155.3 
3,117.5 

1. 156. 7 

1. 195. 8 
994.1 
207.7 

15, 947. 8 
507.0 
248.6 

1,698.5 
270.8 


386.0 
259.1 
, 673. 7 
816.  5 
497.6 
223. 6 
.03.5.1 
,0.54.7 
261.3 
,299.5 
. 610. 5 
,  392. 2 
424. 4 
,92,5.1 
, 729. 4 


1.36.3 
1,273.4 
1,6.35.7 
5,372.5 
3,651.4 
3,108.8 
7.5.87.7 

617.2 
11,898.6 

209.3 
2,279.1 

973.7 

22,0.88.0 

1,284.3 

325. 6 

62.1 

9.04.^.1 

1,940.7 

1,,520. 1 

725. 1 
4,089.9 
3,.5S5.0 

189.7 

1,901.8 

1,195.6 

31,413.7 


Tons. 

69.0 

4.S.5 

16.7 

.51.0 

217.3 

29,222.0 

4,895.0 

23.6 

387.6 

2,427.0 

457.3 

132.2 

574.1 

2,345.5 

4,559.0 

240.4 

70.4 

124.8 

416.4 

363.7 

326.6 

147.8 

1,931.4 

291.3 

412.6 

784.3 

274.1 

9,872.1 
284.0 


230.4 
149.8 

231.7 
69.0 

9, 122. 3 
856.6 
357.9 
128.4 
531.5 

1,283.4 
49.1 

3, 822. 6 
949.5 

4,504.6 

279.7 

1.0 

1,748.5 

25.8 
555. 1 
1,100.2 
3,612.9 
4,819.2 
3,008.9 
11,759.4 
356.5 
9, 654. 1 

29.9 

1,894.0 

1,609.5 

12,884.5 

,51.5 

33.5 

363.7 

3,024.3 

964.4 

539.1 

338.1 

4,492.5 

3,864.0 

5.5 

229.2 

922.0 

23,243.5 


255,274.1 


174,070.4 


4  SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMEKCE   REPORTS. 

Trade  of  Havre  with  the  United  States, 

As  shown  by  the  table  of  declared  exports  from  Havre  to  the 
United  States,  published  in  supplement  to  Commerce  Keports  No. 
5b,  April  19,  191G,  there  was  a  decrease  of  $525,300  in  the  shipments 
to  the  United  States  during  1915  compared  with  1914. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  total  imports  (general  com- 
merce) and  imports  for  consumption  (special  commerce)  into  Havre 
from  the  United  States,  was  compiled  by  the  consulate  from  advance 
statistics : 


Articles. 


General  commerce. 


1914 


Special  commerce. 


19U 


1915 


Automobiles 

Belts,  tubes,  rubber 

Bicycles  and  motorcycles 

Bones  and  hoofs 

Bran 

Bristles,  pig 

Cardboard: 

Sheets 

In  boxes 

Cars,  tramway 

Cocoa  beans 

Coconut  and  similar  fibers 

Coffee  in  the  bean 

Copper,  piue  or  alloyed: 

Filings  and  scraps 

Mass,  bars  and  plates 

Corn 

Cotton ,  raw 

Dynamos 

Egg  yolk 

Emery  wheels 

Fertilizers 

Fruit: 

Apples  and  pears,  dried  or  evaporated. 

Fresh 

Grapes,  dried  or  desiccated 

Lemons  and  oranges 

other  fresh  fruit 

Plums  and  prunes 

other  fruit 

Furniture 

Glass,  rough  cast 

Groats 

Hide  cuttings 

Hides,  raw 

Honey 

Household  articles,  iron  or  steel 

Iron: 

Cast 

Parts  for  vehicles 

Sheet 

Wire  and  bars , 

Journals  and  periodicals 

Jute  bags,  imported  filled 

Lampblack , . . 

Lard 

Machinery,  etc.: 

Agricultural 

Boilers,  meters , 

Engines,  stationary  and  marine 

Hydraulic , 

Locomobiles , 

Looms,  power 

Milling 

Paper  making 

Printing 

Parts 

Machines,  tgols 

Machines  of  iron  or  steel , 

Meats,  salted 

Minerals,  various 

Mother-of-pearl 

Nickel: 

First  fusion,  castings •. . . . 

Refined,  in  ingots 


Tons. 

775. 3 

24.7 

2.4 

9.7 


97.4 

189.4 

16.5 

4.9 

787. 6. 

292.9 

4,593.1 

620.3 

56,992.9 

1,621.9 

132, 267. 4 


51.1 
136.2 
29.2 

572.2 
124.9 
233.0 
5.9 
28.9 
176.5 
157.0 
123.8 


1.7 

292.2 

1, 492.  4 

97.1 

391.5 

25.4 
241.7 
152.9 


177.8 
254.2 
600.7 
820.2 

15, 647. 6 

88.3 

89.5 

155.4^ 

15.8 

76.8 

142.5 

8.5 

62.6 

1,372.6 

2,717.4 

2, 202. 2 

49.9 

948.1 

311.4 

509.4 
1,444.6 


Tons. 

628.9 

11.6 

.4 

27.2 


65.1 

1,037.9 
21.2 


231.4 

320.4 

2,456.8 

219.0 

98, 759. 4 

4,859.8 

190,081.7 

240.6 

.7 

89.3 


446.5 
16.9 


1.5 


504.3 

1,628.8 

15.5 

94.2 

2, 457.  7 

1.6 

806.0 

3.3 

1. 812. 0 

6, 213. 4 
623.8 
168.1 

8. 319. 1 
17.3 
10.9 

001.0 
3,261.5 

1, 187. 7 

44.8 

5.1 

887. 3 

8.9 

18.7 

651.9 


12.6 
2,111.2 
13,332.5 


5, 410. 7 

28.7 

.1 

187.3 
3,606.6 


Tons. 

722.1 

24.6 

2.4 

9.7 

2,011.1 

97.4 

189.4 

16.1 

4.9 

135.3 

280.0 

1,479.7 

620.3 

56,992.9 

2,504.2 

132,201.9 


36.5 
137.8 
29.2 

556.3 
124.8 
230.0 
5.9 
28.9 
178.4 
149.9 
115.1 


514.4 
292.2 
1,492.4 
36.5 
372.3 

25.4 
239.2 
152.9 


177.8 
250.6 
567.1 

587.2 

15,251.6 

81.5 

81.9 

132.2 

6.4 

67.1 

135.7 

8.5 

65.8 

1,293.7 

2,711.1 

2,202.2 

150.4 

948.1 

311.4 

509.4 
1,444.6 


Tons. 

602.2 

11.3 

.4 

27.2 


65.1 


219.9 
21.2 


70.3 

320.4 

1,482.5 

219.0 

98,128.7 

4,859.8 

190,081.7 

241.1 

.7 

89.4 


466.6 
16.9 


1.5 


452.1 

1, 592. 2 

15.1 

94.2 

2,457.7 

1.6 

806.0 

20.3 

1, 806. 9 

6,213.4 

623.8 

168.1 

7, 872. 8 

17.3 

10.9 

623.3 

2,433.2 

1,463.5 
44.8 
6.5 
884.9 
9.0 
18.7 
663.4 


12.6 
2, 159. 1 

13,426.7 


5,377.9 

28.5 

.1 

187.3 
3,006.6 


FRANCE HAVRE. 


Articles. 


General  commerce. 


1914 


Special  commerce. 


1915 


Oats 

Ocher,  crushed  or  prepared 

Oilcake 

Oils: 

Cottonseed 

Heavy,  and  residues  of  petroleum 

Petroleura  and  schist: 

Crude 

Refined 

Paper  pulp,  chemieal 

Pipes,  iron  and  steel 

Potassium,  and  carbonate  of 

Preserves  in  sugar  or  honey 

Pyrolignitc  of  lime 

Quercitron 

Rags: 

Woolen 

Other 

Rubber  and  gutta-i)ercha,  crude  or  reclaimed. 

Scaffolding 

Seeds 

Slates  for  wiiting  or  drawing 

Semolina 

Sewing  machines 

Silver,  ingots  and  bars 

Skins,  dressed 

Soap,  other  than  toilet 

Steels  for  tools 

Stone,  rotten 

Talc,  pulverized 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Tools,  iron  or  steel 

Vegetables,  dried,  and  their  flour 

Wheat,  spelt 

Wood: 

Common- 
Oak,  sa%vn 

Splints,  sawn 

Staves 

Walnut 

Other 

Fine,  or  tropical — 
In  logs- 
Boxwood  

Maho;;anj^ 

Sawed 

Other  fine 

Dyewood 

Manufactures— 

.\rticles  for  carpenters 

Handles  for  farm  implements 

Yarn,  phormium  tenax 

Zinc  ore 

Zinc  oxide 


Tons. 
4, 729. 9 
102.8 
11,034.0 

2,925.6 
24,233.0 

3,337.1 
26,349.2 
792.9 
29.0 
54.2 
29.7 
414.4 
245.6 

99.0 
60.7 
527.1 
140.0 
52.3 
54.0 


Tons. 
67, 635. 4 


79.1 

187.3 

37.4 

1,071.5 


1,138.4 

54.9 

15,331.0 

2, 108. 4 

83.1 

112,545.0 


4,043.0 

241.0 

3,474.0 

1,291.0 

28,102.0 


1,769.0 

93.0 

7,343.0 


1,008.1 

575.5 

1,584.9 

1,847.3 

859.7 


2,660.5 
38,153.0 


29,636.2 
172.0 
194.7 
351.8 
769.8 
101.2 
744.7 


18.0 

282.5 

9.0 

43.8 


.1 

16.3 


686.9 

1,077.9 

152.0 

848.6 

4.2 

4,  £66.0 

406.7 

351.5 

268,996.0 


548.0 
276.0 
975.0 
106.0 
4,927.0 


944.0 


Tons. 
5,124.3 
102.8 
11,034.0 

2,901.7 
23, 752. 2 

6,301.6 

22,104.2 

792.9 

23.7 

54. 2 

28.7 

414.4 

245.6 

99.0 
60.7 

508.4 

146.0 
53.4 
54.0 

171.8 
62.9 

187.3 

36.4 

1,041.5 


1, 138. 4 

54.9 

9, 185. 3 

175.0 

83.9 

110,066.9 


3,866.0 

241.0 

2,472.0 

1,212.0 

31,444.0 


113.0 
269.0 
944.0 

372.7 

147.6 

781.1 

26, 809. 1 

1,095.0 


1,714.0 

71.0 

7,322.0 


988.6 

575.5 

1,534.2 

1,847.3 

7S8.2 


Tons. 
67,635.4 


2,599.0 
39,596.2 

1,223.9 
26,619.6 
190.0 
196.6 
338.  3 
792.  0 
101.2 
744.7 


18.0 

2S2. 5 

10.0 

44.8 


.1 

32.3 


662. 2 

1,100.6 

l.'')2.0 

.848. 0 

4.2 

2,372.8 

409.7 

327.1 

209,309.7 


68.0 
.307.0 

1,370.0 
220.0 

9,205.0 


944.0 


113.0 
269.0 
944.0 

386. 0 

147.6 

S31.4 

26, 809. 1 

1,095.6 


Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  at  Havre. 

The  vessels  entei-ing-  Havre  Avith  cargo  during  1915  numbered 
2,040  with  cargo  tonnage  of  2,233,583,  and  those  in  baUast  numbered 
4.  The  vessels  cleared  with  cargo  numbered  819  with  a  cargo  ton- 
nage of  1,005,459,  and  those  clearing  in  ballast  numbered  1,228  of 
1,352.139  tons.  The  following  table  shows  the  entrances  and  clear- 
ances, by  nationality,  during  1915  : 


Nationality. 

Number. 

With  cargo. 

Number.     In  ballast. 

Russian 

VESSELS  ENTERED. 

20 
23 
327 
29 
1,281 
50 

Tonnage. 

23,891 

19,063 
230, 695 

17,382 
1,497,936 

22.0.54 

Tonnage. 

Swedish .         .... 



Norwegian 

::::::::::::i:::::::::::: 

Danislii 

British 

2                   448 

Dutch 

Belgian 

16             17!  398 

1 
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Nationality. 

Number. 

With  cargo. 

Number. 

In  ballast. 

VESSELS  ENTERED— continued. 
Span  ish 

5 
1 
7 
3 

Tonnage. 

12, 221 

630 

15,151 

7, 866 

Tonnage. 

Italian 

Greek 

American 

Total  foreign .                

1,762 

278 

1,864,287 
369, 296 

2 
2 

448 

French ...      .          

7,426 

Grand  total . .              

2,040 

2,233,583 

4 

7,874 

VESSELS  CLEARED. 

Russian 

1 
4 

27 

8 

563 

32 

1,411 

2,648 
15, 805 

4, 198 

650, 257 

12,027 

21 

19 

303 

17 

678 

11 

12 

7 

2 

23, 175 

Swedish 

16,657 
200, 507 

Norwegian 

Danish 

12, 840 

British 

868, 265 

Dutch 

6,404 

Belgian 

12,564 
16, 387 

American 

4 

11,956 

7,545 

12, 446 

639 
180 

698,302 
307, 157 

1,075 
153 

1, 176, 790 

French 

175,349 

Grand  total ■. 

819 

1,005,459 

1,228 

1, 352, 139 

GRENOBLE. 

B.v  Consul  TI101U11.S  D.  Davis,  March  S. 

The  beginning  of  1915  found  the  Grenoble  consular  district  less 
affected  by  the  war  than  the  most  of  France.  Being  somewhat  re- 
moved from  the  main  centers  of  trade,  it  was  among  the  last  sections 
to  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  war.  Conditions,  however,  became  more 
affected  as  the  year  progressed. 

The  import  trade  found  its  customary  sources  of  supply  cut  off  and 
the  usual  avenues  of  commerce  interrupted.  Unsettled  prices  and  a 
universal  tendencj"  to  economize  reduced  still  further  the  already  di- 
minished demand  in  all  lines.  Bu3dng  became  limited,  restocking 
practically  ceased,  and  retail  prices  steadily  advanced. 

The  manufacturing  and  export  trades  were  handicapped  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  raw  materials  and  by  a  lack  of 
suitable  labor.  Horses  for  drayage  were  hardly  to  be  had,  and  few 
motor  vehicles  were  available.  Other  causes  added  to  the  disorgani- 
zation of  industry,  but  despite  the  partial  paralysis  of  business  a 
marked  spirit  of  hopefulness  is  prevalent,  and  merchants  appear  to 
be  keenly  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  future  and  are  la3dng  plans  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  business. 

American  Trade  Wanted  After  the  War — Credits  Proposed. 

Numbers  of  responsible  business  men  are  anxious  to  establish  per- 
manent relations  with  American  houses  for  the  sale  of  American 
goods,  it  being  the  popular  view  that  the  United  States  will  neces- 
sarily supply  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  needs 
of  the  country  after  the  Avar.  At  that  time  there  should  be  a  good 
demand  in  this  section  for  industrial  machinery,  machine  parts  and 
supplies,  cement  mixers  and  block  machines,  hardware,  woolens,  the 
finer  v\eaves  of  cotton  goods,  shoes,  leather  goods,  and  automobiles 
and  motor  trucks.  There  should  also  be  a  fair  demand  for  agricul- 
tural tools,  household  articles,  and  electric  fixtures  and  utensils. 
There  will  be,  of  course,  a  temporary  demand  for  American  manu- 
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factures  of  almost  every  kind,  and  if  articles  of  good  quality  are 
offered  and  the  price  with  the  freight  and  tariff  added  is  not  too 
high,  a  permanent  trade  in  many  lines  may  be  established. 

A  most  important  matter,  however,  is  the  attitude  of  the  American 
exporter  on  the  question  of  credits.  There  are  instances  where 
Americans  have  exacted  of  French  buyers  of  reputed  large  credit 
that  they  deposit  the  amount  of  probable  aggregate  orders  in  Ameri- 
can banks  before  shipment  would  be  made.  In  one  case  a  credit  of 
1)00,000  francs  ($173,700)  was  required  to  be  established  with  a 
designated  American  bank.  These  terms  were  complied  with,  and  a 
business  satisfactory  in  all  other  respects  has  resulted ;  but  it  should 
occur  to  those  who  desire  to  establish  permanent  relations  with 
French  merchants  of  the  interior  provinces  that  these  terms  will  be 
met  only  so  long  as  the  abnormal  conditions  make  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Unless  arrangements  can  be  made  through  the  establishing  of 
better  banking  facilities  or  otherwise  by  which  credit  can  be  ex- 
tended to  reliable  concerns,  permitting  at  least  30  days,  preferably 
60  or  even  90,  for  the  payment  for  merchandise  after  delivery,  with 
suitable  discount  for  cash  payments,  the  amount  of  trade  that  will  be 
held  in  this  district  against  competition  will  be  negligible. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

A  comparison  of  the  declared  export  returns  for  1914  and  1915 
given  below  shows  the  influence  of  the  unusual  conditions  upon  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  although  the  last  quarter  of  1914  suffered 
to  some  extent  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  A  general  falling  oft' 
in  the  export  of  products  employing  metals  in  their  manufacture  is 
noted,"  as  well  as  those  requiring  able-bodied  workmen,  the  quantities 
in  some  instances  being  less,  while  values  have  shown  an  increase. 
Exceptions  appear  in  the  case  of  those  industries  that  were  strongly 
affected  by  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  are  now  to  some  extent  re- 
covering, and  also  in  those  industries  that  are  producing  cheaper 
grades  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  raw  materials  necessary  for  the 
higher  grades. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  as  invoiced  at  the 
Grenoble  consulate  were  valued  as  follows  in  1914  and  1915 : 


Articles. 


Alimentary  pastes 

Artistic  fufnisbings 

B  uttons ,  metal ,  snap 

Calfskins,  curried 

Carbon  electrodes 

Cardboard  boxes 

Chamois  skins 

(?hurch  bells 

Emery,  uncrushed 

Felt  cuttings 

Felt  hats 

Ferrochrome 

Ferromanganese 

Ferrosilicon  aluminum 

Ferrosilicon   calcium   alumi- 
num  

Ferrotungsten 

Fesimal 

French  grass  seed 

Gilt  thread 

Household  effects 

Jewelry 

Kid  and  lamb  skins: 

Raw 

Dressed 


S299 
7SC 
7,350 
2,381 
312 
3,229 
4,0C0 


12, 333 
371 

26,203 
9,173 
1,632 
3,304 

181 

43, 782 

355 


0,995 
293 
166 


30,145 


1915 


$9,845 


5, 841 
2,045 
1,946 


38,553 
"3,'i47 


7,753 


6,567 
2,368 


121,666 
114,432 


Articles. 


Leather  gloves: 

Women's,  over  14 

Women's,  under  14. . 

Men's 

Liqueurs 

Machinery,  silk  working. 

Marble  and  stone 

Metallic  warp 

Mineral  water 

Photographic  paper 

Sewing  machines 

Sorrel: 

Extract  of 

Salts  of 

Steel ,  in  barrels 

Sulphate,  monomethyl . . 

Tinsel 

Vegetable  yellow 

Vermuth 

Walnuts: 

In  shell 

SheUed 

Wine ^ 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1914 


S.374,.5.37 

, 500, 648 

19,033 

7,314 

3,590 

23,825 

9,254 

1,343 

280,000 

160 


2,419 
1,791 
19,014 


5,305 

123,887 

349,201 

4,931 

10,090 


2,896,418 


1915 


SS2. 442 

1,08.");  878 

11,906 

.^,390 

1,902 

12,479 

S,  385 

1,710 

315,454 


5,240 
703 


30,239 

905 

4,045 

209,488 

508,488 

813 


2,660,242 
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There  were  no  returned  American  goods  in  1914  or  1915  and  no 
declared  exports  to  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
Difficulties  of  the  Glove  Industry. 

Grenoble  and  its  vicinity  manufacture  and  export,  chiefly  to  the 
United  States,  large  quantities  of  kid  gloves,  principally  the  finer 
qualities  of  women's  gloves.  Wliile  female  labor  is  largely  employed, 
male  operatives  in  certain  processes  are  considered  indispensable, 
and  an  inability  to  procure  them  has  caused  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  production  and  has  caused  exportation  to  fall  off  also,  al- 
though American  orders  were  unusually  abundant.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  there  was  a  slight  exportation  of  skins,  growing  out  of 
the  rather  indifferent  local  demand  which  was  due  to  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  factories.  Later  it  was  found  necessary  to  import  some 
skins  from  Spain  and  Italy^  which  were  regarded  as  somewhat  in- 
ferior to  the  French  skins.  Some  glove  exporters  have  endeavored 
to  buy  quantities  of  gloves  from  other  parts  of  France  in  order  to  be 
able  to  fill  American  orders,  but  with  little  success. 

The  resort  to  a  larger  degree  to  female  workers  as  cutters  and  the 
employment  of  machines  in  stretching  the  skins,  although  both  are 
claimed  to  be  unsatisfactory,  have  at  least  prevented  a  paralysis 
of  the  glove  industr}^  Male  cutters  have  been  disposed  to  strike  as 
a  protest  against  the  employment  of  women  in  this  capacity,  but 
women  have  nevertheless  come  to  be  rather  generally  employed,  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  will  continue  after  the  war,  as  the  scarcity  of 
labor  will  be  still  keenly  felt  at  that  time. 

The  export  of  gloves  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  shows 
a  falling  off  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  the  total  number  for  1915  being 
1G3,635  dozen  pairs  as  against  271,661  dozen  pairs  for  1914,  although 
the  average  price  per  dozen  pairs  for  1915  Avas  $7.21  as  against  $6.97 
for  1914. 

Exporters  say  that  during  the  closing  months  of  1915  the  filling 
of  orders  was  always  delayed,  and  in  many  cases  impossible.  This 
delay  is  attributed  in  every  instance  to  the  difficulty  of  securing 
laborers  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  cutters. 

Statistics  as  to  the  total  glove  production,  which  are  prepared  by 
the  Syndicat  des  Fabricants  de  Gants  of  Grenoble,  are  not  available 
at  this  time,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  production  of  this  district  has 
been  much  diminished,  and  that  the  reduction  is  proportionately 
much  greater  than  the  falling  off  of  exports  to  the  United  States, 
as  the  percentage  of  the  total  production  exported  to  the  United 
States  has  been  much  larger  than  ever  before. 
Metal-Button  Industry — Brass  Supplies  from  United  States. 

By  the  end  of  April,  1915,  copper  and  brass  had  so  increased  in 
price  as  to  gravely  affect  the  Grenoble  button  and  clasp  industry, 
which  emplovs  an  important  amount  of  female  labor,  with  a  pay 
roll  in  Grenoble  alone  of  about  3,000  francs  ($579)  per  day.  At 
that  time  laminated  brass  had  reached  the  price  of  340  francs  per 
100  kilos  ($0.30  per  pound),  as  against  175  or  180  francs  ($0.15  or 
$0.16  per  pound)  in  July,  1914.  This  is  in  part  explained  by  the 
fact  that  by  reason  of  the  war  zinc  had  diminished  in  production  and 
advanced  "in  price  from  59.50  to  209  francs  per  100  kilos  (from 
$0,052  to  $0,183  per  pound).     Copper,  however,  which  is  received 
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chiefly  through  England,  the  principal  market,  from  the  United 
States,  Chile,  Australia,  and  Spain,  seemed  abundant,  and  the  stock 
in  England  had  increased  from  19,921  metric  tons  in  Julj^,  1914,  to 
23,710  metric  tons  in  March,  1915.  The  augmentation  in  the  price 
of  copper  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  increased  consumption 
caused  by  the  war.  Advanced  freight  and  insurance  charges  have 
also  added  to  the  ultimate  cost. 

The  French  manufacturers  of  brass  are  not  allowed  to  accept  or- 
ders for  general  purposes  without  special  permission.  The  button 
manufacturers  of  this  district  are  now  importing  their  supplies  of 
brass  directly  from  the  United  States,  but  since  the  present  prices 
are  considered  high,  only  a  limited  output  is  being  produced,  and 
at  the  time  of  w^riting  exports  to  the  United  States  had  ceased.  The 
manufacturers  who  receive  the  American  laminated  brass  express  them- 
selves as  well  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  goods  so  far  delivered, 
consisting  of  brass,  celluloid,  and  apparatus,  but  complain  of  the 
terms  exacted  by  the  American  shippers,  who  require  the  establish- 
ing of  credit  with  designated  New  York  banks  before  shipment. 
Crisis  in  Paper  Industry — Pulp  in  Exchange  for  Pyrites. 

The  paper  industry,  an  important  one  in  this  district,  faces  a 
critical  condition.  The  manufacturers  before  the  war  imported  large 
quantities  of  pulp  from  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
but  lately  have  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  supplies  from  Switzer- 
land. 

At  the  beginning  of  1915  the  pulp  factory  at  Attisholz,  Switzer- 
land, the  principal  furnisher  of  this  section,  notified  its  French 
patrons  that  on  account  of  measures  taken  by  the  French  Government 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  iron  pyrites  it  would  be  compelled  to 
close  down  within  60  days.  This  factory  obtained  monthly  from 
France  288  metric  tons  of  pyrites  which  it  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  900  metric  tons  of  wood  pulp.  Immediate  steps  were 
taken  by  which  a  limited  exportation  to  Switzerland  of  pyrites  from 
St.  Bel,  France,  might  be  allowed.  About  the  1st  of  February, 
1915,  an  arrangement  was  allowed  whereby  it  was  permitted  to  ex- 
port monthly  into  Switzerland  an  amount  of  pyrites  not  in  excess  of 
288  metric  tons,  upon  condition  that  the  factories  receiving  it  should 
introduce  into  France  315  tons  of  pulp  for  every  100  tons  of  pyrites 
exported,  but  this  agreement  was  not  put  into  operation  until  the 
middle  of  March. 
Reduction  of  Tariff  on  Pulp  Urged — Shortage  of  Rags. 

A  reduction  of  duty  on  the  humid  chemical  pulps  imported  from 
Switzerland  is  now  being  urged.  Mechanical  pulp  is  subject,  under 
the  minimum  tariff,  to  a  duty  of  1  franc  per  100  kilos  ($0,088  per  100 
pounds)  in  the  dry  state  and  one-half  that  amount  in  the  humid 
state,  while  chemical  pulp  is  dutiable  under  the  minimum  tariff  at 
2  francs  per  100  kilos,  in  both  the  dry  and  the  humid  state. 

Formerly  the  tariff  did  not  cause  particular  inconvenience  to  the 
French  manufacturers,  as  they  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the 
dry  pulp  needed  and  were  able  to  use  it  for  all  their  purposes.  At 
present  the  dry  pulp  can  not  be  obtained,  and  moreover  the  demand 
for  new  qualities  of  paper,  especially  the  glazed  varieties,  has  in- 
creased, and  these  can  only  be  produced  from  the  fresh  humid  pulp. 
44265<'-5c— 16 2 
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The  proposed  modification  of  the  tariff  probably  will  not  meet  with 
serious  opposition,  since  on  account  of  a  lack  of  spruce  and  fir  wood 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  can  not  be  carried  on  in  France  on  a  large 
scale.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  paper  industry 
of  this  region,  which  is  now  suffering  so  greatly  from  the  lack  of 
primary  materials. 

The  manufacture  of  fine  paper,  in  which  France  claims  preemi- 
nence, has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  the  measures  taken  by  Italy 
to  preA-ent  the  exportation  of  rags.  In  France  the  scarcity  of  labor 
has  limited  their  collection,  and  local  industries  have  been  deprived 
of  the  quantities  formerly  received  from  Turkey  and  Russia.  In- 
creased exportation  to  the  United  States  and  England,  formerly 
supplied  principally  by  Germany  and  Italy,  has  also  reduced  the 
available  quantit3^  These  conditions  having  caused  an  advance  in 
price  of  20  to  40  per  cent  according  to  qualities,  the  interests  affected 
made  a  very  earnest  effort  to  obtain  from  the  Italian  Government 
permission  to  import  sufficient  rags  for  their  needs,  but  this  was  not 
granted. 
Photographic  Paper  Exported  to  the  United  States. 

The  only  kind  of  paper  exported  to  the  United  States  from  this 
district  is  photographic  paper,  the  values  of  which  for  the  last  four 
year,  as  shown  by  the  declared  export  returns  of  this  consulate,  are 
as  follows :  $320,571  in  1912,  $397,252  in  1913.  $286,0G0  in  1914,  and 
$315,454  in  1915. 

The  year  1914  shows  a  decided  depression  as  compared  with  the 
other  three.  That  the  prices  were  higher  for  that  year  than  for 
1915  is  shown  hj  a  comparison  of  the  quantities  exported — 1,799,675 
pounds  in  1914,  as  against  3,459,176  pounds  in  1915.  The  lower  value 
per  pound  in  1915  is  no  doubt  principally  due  to  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper  sold,  on  account  of  tlie  scarcity 
of  the  raw  materials  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  the  higher 
grades. 

LA  ROCHELLE. 

By  Consul  Iveimeth  Stnart  Patton. 

The  consular  district  of  La  Rochelle  comprises  the  Departments 
of  the  Charente,  Charente-Inferieure,  and  Deux-Sevres.  The  prin- 
cipal crop  of  this  region  is  grapes,  practically  all  of  which  find 
their  way  to  the  distiller's  alembic.  The  distillate  of  the  wines  of 
the  two  Charentes,  known  as  cognac  brandy,  is  renowned  the  Avorld 
over.  The  brandy  trade  constitutes  the  greatest  weolth  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  Cognac,  the  center  of  the  industry,  is  reputed  to  be  the 
second  wealthiest  city  in  France  in  proportion  to  its  population. 

Brandy  Trade. 

The  year  1915  opened  rather  unfavorably  for  the  brand}-  trade. 
The  L^nited  States  and  other  neutral  countries  had  not  yet  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war.  The 
orders  for  the  preceding  holiday  season  had  been  abnormally  low, 
owing  to  a  hesitancy  in  the  United  States  to  place  large  orders  and 
to  a  general  reduction  in  the  purchase  of  luxuries  in  the  allied  and 
neutral  countries  of  Europe.  The  market  for  brandies,  however, 
despite  restrictive  measures  in  England,  Canada,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian  countries,   remained   fairly   steady   until   November,   when  a 
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marked  upward  tendency  was  noted,  and  1915  ended  in  a  decided 
improvement.  The  stock  at  the  beginning  of  1915  was  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  more  important  firms,  who  alone  during  the 
early  months  of  the  war  had  sufficient  ready  money  to  take  advantage 
of  the  low  prices  and  excellent  qualities  of  the  bumper  vintage  of 
1914.  Many  of  the  viticulturists,  experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining 
cash  for  their  wines  as  a  result  of  the  moratorium,  preferred  to  distill 
them  rather  than  sell  on  credit.  Later  on  they  found  the  army  a 
ready  purchaser  of  such  stocks  as  had  not  been  distilled.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  large  production  of  Charentc  wines  in  1911,  the 
1915  vintage  was  an  almost  total  failure,  owing  to  unfavorable  cli- 
matic conditions  and  insufficient  spra.ying  of  the  vines  as  a  result 
of  the  lack  of  labor  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sulphate  of  copper 
even  at  greatly  increased  prices. 

The  Wine  Crops. 

The  following  table  shows  the  wine  crops  of  the  two  Charentes 
during  the  i^ast  few  years: 


Years. 

Chareute. 

Charente- 
Infuneure. 

Total. 

1911   .    . 

Gallons. 
11,553,000 
13,505,000 
15,847,000 
24,311,000 

6,857,000 

Gallons. 
23,204,000 
32,935,000 
23,090,000 
47,207.000 

9,501,000 

Gallons. 
34,757,000 
46,440,000 
38,937,000 

1912 

1913 

1914 

71,518  000 

1915       

16,418,000 

limited  Stocks  of  Brandies. 

Only  a  negligible  quantity  of  the  1915  vintage  will  be  distilled, 
and  the  Cognac  firms,  in  the  face  of  an  increasing  demand,  are  unable 
to  replenish  their  stocks.  Only  the  large  concerns  have  sufficient 
stock  on  hand  to  feel  absolutely  certain  of  the  future. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  1915  brandies,  together  with  the  re- 
duced stock  of  older  brandies,  has  practically  closed  the  market  at 
Cognac,  and  no  quotations  are  obtainable.  Tliere  was  an  effort  made 
to  establish  a  price  of  250  francs  ($18.25.)  per  hectoliter  at  60^  Gay 
Lussac  (31.7  proof  gallons)  for  1911  *'  fines  champagnes,"  but  this 
attempt  failed,  as  no  stock  was  offered  at  that  price.  "  Fins  bois  " 
and  "bons  bois"  have  been  sold  as  high  as  2G0  francs  ($50.18)  and 
270  francs  ($52.11)  per  hectoliter  at  G0°  Gay  Lussac  (31.7  proof 
gallons).  As  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  following  statement  shows 
the  prices  for  brandies  of  the  various  "  crus  "  per  hectoliter  at  GO'' 
Gay  Lussac  (31.7  proof  gallons),  during  the  distilling  periods  of 
1913  and  1914 : 


Cru3. 

1913 

1911 

Grande  champagne 

S46.32 
44. 30 
43.43 
42.46 
41.50 

J30.  &S 

28. 95 

Borderies 

27.95 

27.02 

Bons  bois 

26.06 

Some  of  the  concerns  at  Cognac,  as  a  result  of  this  increase,  are 
already  increasing  their  export  price,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  all  of 
the  concerns  follow  suit. 
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Shortage  of  Bottles  and  Casks. 

Another  factor  that  greatly  hampered  the  cognac  trade  in  1915 
was  the  crisis  in  the  bottle  industry  resulting  from  a  shortage  of 
hands  in  the  Cognac  bottle  works.  Ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  suitable  bottles  elsewhere  at  reasonable  figures.  The  Cognac 
factory  (Verreric  Boucher)  closed  down  from  May  to  September. 
During  this  period  bottles  were  imported  from  England  and  Spain 
at  prices  running  as  high  as  43  francs  ($8.30)  a  hundred  for  bottles 
normally  costing  from  15  to  18  francs  ($2.90  to  $3.47).  After  experi- 
menting with  Spanish  labor,  which  proved  unsatisfactory,  owing  to 
the  tendency  of  the  hands  to  return  home  after  a  short  staj^,  the 
labor  question  was  solved  by  the  introduction  of  30  to  40  Cubans. 
At  the  reopening  of  the  bottle  worlcs  in  September  the  price  was 
placed  at  25  francs  ($4.82)  per  hundred  bottles  and  has  remained 
stationarv  at  that  figure.  The  annual  production  of  bottles  at  Cognac 
is  normally  about  12,000,000.  In  1915  this  production  fell  to 
(>.000,000  bottles. 

Lack  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  cooperage  trade  and  difficulty  in 
securing  suitable  quantities  of  the  special  oak  from  the  Limousin 
region  brought  about  a  shortage  in  casks,  which  seriously  handi- 
capped brandy  shippers.  This  shortage  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  casks  carr3dng  wine  and  brandy  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front  were 
frequently  not  returned,  but  were  used  by  them  for  fuel  and  con- 
struction purposes  in  the  trenches. 
Exports  of  Casein — Output  of  Chamois  Skins— Paper. 

After  brandy,  the  most  important  industries  of  the  district  are  the 
manufacture  of  casein  and  paper  and  the  preparation  of  crust 
chamois.  The  manufacture  of  casein  is  largely  concentrated  at  Sur- 
geres,  Deux-Sevres,  and  Taillebourg,  Charente-Inferieure.  Accord- 
ing to  a  report  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel,  the  production  of 
casein,  which  before  the  war  totaled  8,500  metric  tons,  fell  off  to  about 
40  per  cent  of  that  quantity  in  1915.  The  exportation  of  this  prod- 
uct in  1913  reached  6,G00  tons,  of  which  3,000  tons  went  to  Germany, 
1,700  tons  to  the  United  States,  1,000  tons  to  England,  and  200  tons  to 
Switzerland.  The  activity  of  the  English,  American,  and  Swiss 
markets  since  the  war  compensates  in  some  measure  for  the  loss  of  the 
German  trade.  The  price  of  casein  has  risen  from  850  francs  per 
long  ton  to  1,300  francs  ($164  to  $250)  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Niort,  Deux-Sevres,  is  the  center  of  the  crust  chamois  industry, 
which  in  normal  years  produces  from  90,000  to  100,000  dozen  skins. 
The  year  1914  saw  the  production  fall  to  about  75,000  dozen,  of  which 
about  60,000  dozen  v\'ere  prepared  in  the  first  se^-en  months  and  only 
15,000  dozen  after  the  declaration  of  war.  In  1915  a  slight  increase 
in  production  over  the  closing  months  of  the  preceding  year  was 
obtained,  and  the  total  annual  production  for  that  j'ear  is  estimated 
at  40,000  to  50,000  dozens.  In  1914  some  16,000  dozen  skins  were  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  but  this  number  was  re- 
duced to  about  12,500  dozen  in  1915.  The  lo.ss  in  production  is 
directly  attributed  to  lack  of  suitable  labor.  Before  the  war  a 
considerable  quantity  of  crust  chamois  was  shipped  to  Germany  and 
the  north  of  France,  now  occupied  by  the  Germans.  Desi3ite  the  loss 
of  this  trade,  the  demand  has  been  fairly  active,  owing  to  increased 
orders  from  England. 
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No  figures  are  obtainable  for  the  production  of  paper  in  1915. 
This  industry,  which  is  grouped  around  Angouleme,  Charente,  has  a 
normal  production  of  about  15,000  tons  a  year.  Owing  to  labor 
shortage  and  the  difficult}''  of  obtaining  wood  pulp  regularly  in  suffi.- 
cient  quantities,  the  production  declined  seriously  in  1915. 
Output  of  Coal — Salt  Production. 

The  only  mines  in  this -consular  district  are  found  at  St.  Laurs, 
Deux-Sevres,  where  in  recent  years  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  reached  the  figure  of  40,000  long  tons.  The  output  in  1914  was 
onl}'  36,770  long  tons,  and  in  1915  decreased  to  27,119  long  tons. 
Insufficient  labor  is  the  cause  of  the  reduced  production. 

This  district  is  also  one  of  the  principal  salt-producing  regions  of 
France.  The  salt  is  recovered  from  the  salt  marshes,  which  are 
found  along  the  coast  and  on  the  small  islands,  by  evaporation.  The 
product  of  this  region  is  highly  esteemed,  as  it  is  considered  superior 
in  quality  to  that  found  in  the  other  regions  of  France.  Formerly 
the  annual  production  of  the  marshes  in  this  district  reached  the 
total  of  35,000  tons.  In  1914  the  yield  Avas  only  10,000  tons,  while 
that  of  1915  is  estimated  as  low  as  6,000  tons.  The  failure  of  the  salt 
crop  in  recent  years  is  due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  tlie 
early  autumn  when  evaporation  should  be  at  its  maximum. 

The  Chemical  Industry. 

The  chemical  industry  in  this  district  is  limited  to  the  manufacture 
of  acids,  phospho-guano,  osseine,  and  fish  fertilizers.  These  plants 
are  nearly  all  located  on  the  land  between  La  Rochelle  and  La  Pallice. 
This  industry  is  tending  to  increase  locally  owing  to  the  proximity 
to  the  port  of  La  Pallice  and  the  consequent  facility  Avith  which  raw 
materials  may  be  imported  and  the  manufactured  products  exported. 
Another  inducement  is  the  quantity  of  available  and  unoccupied  sites 
near  the  port.  Another  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  acids  is 
noAv  in  construction  and  others  may  be  expected  before  long. 

The  production  of  osseine  Avas  only  300  metric  tons  in  1915  as 
against  400  metric  tons  in  1914.  Prior  to  the  war  gelatin  and  glue 
Avere  manufactured  at  La  Pallice  but  its  manufacture  has  now 
ceased.  The  production  of  acids  and  superphosphates  is  estimated 
at  400,000  metric  tons  a  year.  The  Avar  has  had  little  effect  on  the 
total  output,  but  the  production  of  acids  has  increased  at  the  expense 
of  the  superphosphates. 
Fish  Fertilizer  and  Meal. 

La  Rochelle  is  the  headquarters  of  a  fish  fertilizer  company  Avliich 
oAvns  and  operates  plants  along  the  whole  French  littoral.  The 
total  production  of  this  concern  is  stated  to  be  about  40,000 
metric  tons,  of  which  one-half  is  manufactured  locall3^  The  total 
output  of  the  company  fell  to  about  12,000  metric  tons  in  1915,  and 
of  this  quantity  more  than  three-fourths  was  produced  in  the  La 
Rochelle  plant. 

Fish  meal  is  also  locally  manufactured.  Prior  to  the  war  the 
annual  production  ranged  from  400  to  500  metric  tons.  In  1915 
the  output  was  only  200  metric  tons.  About  one-half  of  the  quantity 
manufactured  is  of  the  first  quality  and  is  used  as  a  stock  food ;  the 
remainder  is  utilized  as  a  fertilizer.  Despite  the  war  the  price  of 
the  stock  food  has  remained  fixed  at  37  francs  ($7.14)  per  quintal 
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(220  pounds).  The  fertilizer  on  the  other  hand  has  increased  in 
price  from  2.20  francs  ($0.42)  to  3  francs  ($0..58)  per  unit  of  azote 
per  quintal.  Inasnnich  as  the  average  number  of  units  of  azote  per 
quintal  is  10,  the  average  price  has  consequently  advanced  from  22 
francs  ($4.25)  to  30  francs  ($5.70)  per  quintal. 

Sales  of  Fish — Oysters  and  Mussels. 

La  Rochelle  has  supplanted  Boulogne-sur-Mer  as  the  premier 
fishing  port  of  France,  The  product  of  the  sales  of  fish  in  the  local 
fish  market  for  the  past  five  3''ears  was  as  folloAvs:  1911,  $1,007,219; 
1012,  $078,880;  1013,  $017,055;  1014,  $540,561;  1015,  $380,100. 

To  these  figures  must  be  added  the  value  of  the  fish  landed  here 
each  year  by  the  steam  trawlers  and  sold  through  other  channels. 
In  the  years  preceding  the  war,  the  annual  catch  of  the  28  steam 
trawlers  serving  La  liochelle  averaged  12,000  tons.  During  1015, 
as  a  result  of  the  requisition  of  nearly  all  of  the  trawlers  and  the 
mobilization  of  the  fishermen,  the  quantity  of  fish  brought  into  this 
port  by  trawlers  did  not  exceed  2,000  tons.  The  greatest  number  of 
trawlers  in  operation  during  the  year  was  eight,  and  for  more  than 
three  months  the  service  was  discontinued. 

The  total  value  of  fish  landed  at  this  port  during  1015  is  placed 
at  5,702,707  francs  ($1,100,040),  or  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
normal  annual  yield. 

The  oyster  and  mussel  beds,  for  which  this  region  is  noted,  suf- 
fered seriously  from  lack  of  proper  attention,  owing  to  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  those  engaged  in  this  culture. 

Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Port. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  region  is  carried  on  through  the  dual 
port  of  La  Kochelle-Pallice.  The  port  of  La  Rochelle  proper  is  re- 
served for  the  smaller  vessels,  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  coal-carry- 
ing trade,  while  the  port  of  La  Pallice  is  capable  of  serving  steamers 
up  to  10,000  tons  burden.  The  import  trade  of  the  port  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  export  trade,  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  the  leading- 
export  of  the  region,  brandy,  is  shipped  from  Cognac  by  river 
barges  to  the  small  port  of  Tonnay  Charente,  and  thence  by  coast- 
wise steamers  to  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  and  other  ports  for  shipment  to 
final  destination.  In  this  Avay  only  a  small  portion  of  the  brandy 
exports  of  this  district  pass  through  the  port  of  La  Rochelle-Pal- 
lice.  In  1015  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  so  great  that 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  steamers  leaving  the  harbor  Avent 
out  in  ballast. 
Large  Increase  in  Imports — Port  Equipment. 

The  import  trade  of  this  district  consists  usually  in  raw  products, 
of  which  coal  forms  two-thirds  of  the  total,  the  remaining  third  being- 
made  up  of  phosphates,  petroleum,  lumber,  etc.  In  1015  the  imports 
into  La  Rochelle-Pallice  were  enormous,  and  the  amount  of  traffic 
Avas  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  port.  The  excess  of  imports 
over  previous  years  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  La  Pallice  be- 
came an  important  port  for  the  entry  of  large  quantities  of  army 
supplies,  military  equipment,  and  foodstuffs.  The  Belgian  Govern- 
ment also  established  a  direct  service  of  four  vessels  between  here 
and  New  York.     At  times  so  great  was  the  demand  for  docking 
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space  that  vessels  waiting  outside  to  enter  were  diverted  to  neigh- 
boring ports  to  discharge.  The  unusual  number  of  cargoes  taxed 
the  port  equipment  to  the  utmost,  and  even  the  purchase  of  three 
new  steam  cranes  failed  to  relieve  the  congestion  on  the  quays. 
Added  equipment,  needed  in  order  to  permit  of  more  expeditious 
handling  of  the  traffic,  will  probably  be  supplied  in  191G. 

Closely  coupled  witli  the  insufficiency  of  the  port  equipment  was 
the  lack  of  rolling  stock  necessary  to  distribute  promptly  the  con- 
tinually increasing  quantitj^  of  merchandise  piled  on  the  docks.  The 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates  that  800  to  1,000  freight  cars 
are  needed  daily  to  transport  the  incoming  cargoes,  and  of  this  num- 
ber only  a  small  fraction  was  constantly  available  during  1915.  The 
purchase  of  the  railway  rolling  stock  necessary  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion has  been  made,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  months  before 
the  question  of  railwaj^  transportation  will  be  satisfactorily  settled. 
The  insufficiency  of  the  port  equipment,  and  the  shortage  of  freight 
cars  entailed  a  delaj^  in  discharging,  and  the  consequent  pajanent  of 
heavy  demurrage  charges  in  many  instances.  This  factor  has  had  a 
repercussion  upon  the  price  of  coal. 

Coal  Trade  and  Prices. 

The  coal  trade,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  item  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  this  port,  has  suffered  seriously  from  lack  of 
colliers  and  the  consequently  increased  freight  rates.  Insurance  has 
also  increased  on  cargoes  coming  from  Great  Britain.  The  coal 
employed  locall}'  is  the  large  Cardiff  for  general  use,  and  the  small 
Cardiff  for  the  manufacture  of  boulets  and  briquettes.  The  large 
Cardiff  is  normally  quoted  to  La  Rochelle  importers  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  lis.  to  15s.  ($2.67  to  $3.65)  per  ton,  and  the  small  Cardiff 
at  about  6s.  3d.  ($1.52)  per  ton.  By  the  end  of  1915  the  large 
Cardiff  was  being  quoted  at  34s,  ($8.26),  while  the  small  Cardiff 
had  not  varied  appreciably.  Freight  rates  have  risen  from  6s.  and 
7s.  ($1.46  to  $1.70)  a  ton  from  Cardiff  to  42s.  ($10.22)  a  ton. 
Another  disturbing  factor  in  the  coal  trade  resulted  from  the  con- 
gestion of  the  port  and  the  frequent  payment  of  demurrage  charges, 
running  from  1,500  francs  ($289.50)  to  3,000  francs  ($579)  per 
vessel.  The  importers  were  also  considerabl}^  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  freight  cars  with  which  to  distribute  their  stock  to  consumers  at 
interior  points. 

Increased  Imports  of  American  Goods. 

The  amount  of  American  goods  imported  through  the  port  of 
La  Eochelle-Pallice  during  1915  was  greatly  in  excess  of  any  pre- 
ceding j^ear.  The  bulk  of  these  imports  were  made  up  of  military 
supplies  and  foodstuffs  which  were  destined  to  points  be^'ond  this 
consular  district.  The  leading  direct  imports  into  La  Eochelle- 
Pallice  for  consumption  within  this  region  remained  the  same  as 
formerly,  i.  e.,  phosphates,  petroleum,  and  lumber.  The  first  item 
is  annuall}'  diminishing  in  quantity  as  a  result  of  Algerian  compe- 
tition, which  is  based  on  cheaper  freights.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  American  goods  finds  its  way  into  the  district  through  the  larger 
commercial  centers,  such  as  Paris  and  Bordeaux.  Recently  a  marked 
increase  has  been  noted  in  the  number  of  American  automobiles  in 
this   section.     Matches,   canned   goods,   safety   razors,   sewing  ma- 
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chines,  refrigerators,  typewriters  and  typewriter  supplies,  agricul- 
tural implements,  cash  registers,  ice-cream  freezers,  lawn  mowers, 
tools,  small  meat  choppers,  and  small  vacuum  cleaners  are  among 
the  American  goods  found  on  sale  in  this  district.  Few,  if  any,  of 
these  articles  are  imported  directly  from  the  United  States.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  district  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  small 
cities,  and  the  stores,  as  a  rule,  are  too  small  to  engage  in  direct 
importation.  The  merchants  carry  a  small  stock,  purchased  gener- 
ally from  commercial  travelers  or  supply  houses  in  Bordeaux  or 
Paris.  American  concerns  willing  to  appoint  a  general  representa- 
tive or  agent  to  travel  this  district  would  find  a  fairly  large  trade 
in  hardware,  novelties,  haberdashery,  small  tools,  wrapping  and 
other  paper,  twine,  etc.  This  agent  or  representative  would  be  abk 
to  consolidate  a  number  of  small  sales  to  make  up  his  individual 
orders.  He  would  also  be  able  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  duties 
and  transportation  charges,  and  his  quotations  to  local  firms  w-ould 
cover  these  items.  In  this  way  American  goods  would  be  sold  under 
the  same  conditions  as  French  or  other  foreign  goods  competing  in 
the  local  market. 

American  Firms  and  "  Trade  Opportunities." 

Keplies  to  Foreign  Trade  Opportunities  sent  out  from  this  consu- 
late during  1915  indicate  that  in  many  instances  American  exporters 
Avere  careless  in  their  attempts  to  extend  their  trade  to  this  district. 
In  several  cases  where  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  furnish  with 
the  consular  report  samples  and  all  the  detailed  information  neces- 
sary to  reduce  preliminary  correspondence  to  a  minimum,  local  con- 
cerns simply  received  stock  letters  saying  that  as  manufacturers  or 
exporters  of  the  articles  desired  they  would  be  pleased  to  have  the 
local  concern  as  a  customer.  These  letters,  needless  to  say,  gave  no 
information  as  to  conditions  of  sale,  prices,  nor  any  of  the  data 
necessary  to  the  local  firm  in  forming  an  idea  of  whether  the 
American  market  could  furnish  his  needs  on  suitable  terms.  Not 
infrequently  the  American  correspondent  asked  for  the  identical 
information  already  published  in  the  Foreign  Trade  Opportunity. 
Such  lack  of  care  results  in  loss  of  time  and  discredits  the  w^ould-be 
exporter. 
Exports  to  United  States. 

The  values  of  the  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  and  possessions  during  1914  and  1915  are  shown 
below : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

TO  UNITED  STATES. 

$1,214,811 

88,625 

30, 194 

62,554 

13,140 

4,384 

1,617 

13,773 

1,565 

1995,482 
41,243 
17,357 

TO  HAW  An. 
Brandy........ ....... 

532, 828 
4,896 
9,671 

$7  477 

TO  PinLIPPIXE  ISL.VNDS. 

Brandy 

Hides                    

7,112 

Paper-machine  wire 

2,017 

TO  PORTO  RICO. 

3,079 
36 

9,575 

Grand  total 

Total    

1,430,663 

1,059,214 

1,448,058 

1,083,378 
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NICE. 

By  Consul  WllHam  D.  Hunter,  Mnreh  21. 

The  prosperity  of  Nice  and  the  countr}'-  immediately  surrounding 
is  gauged  largely  upon  the  tourist  traffic.  The  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  of  Nice  and  its  environs  can  accommodate  approximately 
75,000  transients.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  the  revenue 
from  this  means  has  been  practically  discontinued.  It  can,  there- 
fore, readily  be  seen  that  this  section  of  France  can  only  regain  its 
normal  prosperity  upon  the  cessation  of  the  war,  when  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  the  tourist  traffic  will  again  return  yearly  to  Nice  from 
January  until  June.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Nice  has  esti- 
mated that  travelers  in  the  Maritime  Alps  annually  expend  there 
approximately  $31,500,000.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  practi- 
cally all  the  hotels  were  either  closed  or  turned  into  hospitals.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  1915-16,  however,  several  of  the  large  hotels  were  re- 
opened, and  the  visitors  this  season,  com^Dared  with  the  number  last 
year,  is  large. 
Difficulties  Attending  the  Export  Trade — Output  of  Olive  Oil. 

The  industries  of  this  section  of  the  country  have  shown  little  or 
no  improvement  since  the  last  annual  report  from  this  consulate. 
The  causes  for  the  falling  off  of  all  exports  are  primarily  due  to 
the  war.  Germany  and  Austria  in  normal  years  are  large  importers 
of  the  products  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  but  these  markets,  since 
August,  1914,  have  been  closed.  This,  together  with  the  difficulties 
of  transportation  to  the  allied  countries,  a  shortage  of  labor,  and  the 
necessity  of  economizing,  all  tend  to  greatly  lessen  the  production 
and  exportation  of  the  products  in  this  consular  district. 

The  production  of  olive  oil,  which  in  1913  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 11  or  12  million  dollars,  has  been  seriously  handicapped  not 
only  for  the  reasons  stated  above  but  on  account  of  the  poor  crops 
in  i914  and  1915.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1915,  accord- 
ing to  invoices  certified  at  the  Nice  consulate,  were  valued  at  $491,281, 
compared  with  $602,265  in  1913. 

Cut  Flowers  and  Flower  Oils — Consumption  of  Macaroni. 

The  estimated  value  of  cut  flowers  for  the  season  of  1910-11  was 
$9,000,000  and  for  the  following  year  was  even  greater.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  railway  communication  between  France  and 
Germany  having  been  interrupted,  the  exportation  of  flowers  to  Ger- 
many and  through  Germany  to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
has  ceased,  and,  therefore,  many  of  the  flower-exporting  houses 
have  been  forced  to  close.  Truck  gardening,  however,  has  been  less 
seriously  affected,  as  the  local  demand  for  vegetables  is  larger,  the 
prices  paid  are  higher,  and  the  exportation  to  Paris  and  England  is 
considerable. 

The  total  output  of  flower  concrete  essential  oils,  enflou raged 
greases,  and  floral  waters  for  1913,  the  last  statistics  available,  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,000,000.  Germany  and  Switzerland  were 
formerly  competitors  for  several  important  products,  such  as  essen- 
tial oils  of  patchouly,  santal,  girofle,  annisette,  and  others,  while 
Spain,  although  manufacturing  essential  oil  of  aspic,  which  they 
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call  lavender,  sold  their  products  to  Grasse,  whore  they  were  purified 
and  reexported.  The  essential  oil  of  geranium  is  produced  in  large 
quantities  in  Algeria  and  in  the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  distilleries 
in  these  countries  belonged  in  many  cases  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Grasse  manufactories  or  had  contracts  with  them,  and  the  essential 
oils  were  sold  through  (irasse  and  were  in  some  cases  imported  to 
Grasse  before  being  reexported.  Most  of  the  flower  distilleries  in 
Asia  Minor  are  likeAvise  under  the  control  of  the  Grasse  manufac- 
turers. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  flower  industry  was  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  although  the  competition  with  the  synthetical  per- 
fumery manufactured  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  affected  the 
profits  somewhat.  The  lack  of  labor,  which  paralyzed  so  many  in- 
dustries, was  less  acutely  felt  in  the  perfume  industry,  as  80  per  cent 
of  the  laborers  are  women. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the   consumption   of  macaroni 
among  the  poorer  classes  has  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  advance 
in  prices  of  most  food  products,  especially  meat. 
Harbor  Improvements — High  Prices  for  Coal. 

The  harbor  improvements  of  the  port  of  Nice  are  still  being  carried 
on,  and  upon  the  completion  of  the  Nice-Coni  Railway  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  commerce  of  this  port  will  increase  annually.  The 
direct  railway  line  between  Marseille  and  Genoa  is  now  in  operation. 

At  present  Nice  is  paying  high  prices  for  coal.  Ordinary  English 
coal,  unwharved,  is  wdiolesaled  at  $27  per  ton,  and  $29  per  ton  for 
anthracite.  These  prices  do  not  include  the  octroi,  or  city  duty,  which 
ap^.ounts  to  $0.9G  per  ton.  French  coal,  whicli  is  of  a  poor  quality, 
is  sold  for  $8.70  per  ton,  but  the  coal  usually  sold  at  retail  is  a  mix- 
ture of  English  and  French  coal,  the  retail  price  of  which  is  $18.35 
per  ton. 
Introducing  American  Goods. 

American  goods  obtainable  in  this  territory  are  not  imported  di- 
rectly, but  are  received  through  agencies  or  wholesale  houses  at  ports 
of  entry,  such  as  Paris,  Marseille,  Bordeaux,  etc.  To  obtain  a  market 
for  his  goods  here  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  American  exporter 
to  establish  a  branch  house  or  a  general  agency  in  one  of  the  com- 
mercial centers  of  France,  and  supply  the  trade  in  this  territory 
through  the  medium  of  traveling  salesmen  directly  from  his  agency. 
The  retail  stores  are  only  willing  to  buy  small  quantities  of  goods 
which  are  not  in  general  demand,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  being 
able  to  refurnish,  at  a  short  interval,  any  articles  they  may  be  short 
of.  Sanitary  appliances  of  American  make  are  preferred  to  those  of 
French  manufacture,  but  customers  are  not  willing  to  make  contracts 
with  American  sanitary  firms  to  deliver  such  goods,  but  will  only 
buy  from  a  firm  having  a  representative  in  France.  American  tools 
and  locks,  as  well  as  small  machinery,  are  obtainable  in  most  of  the 
hardw'are  stores  in  this  district,  due  to  the  energy  of  an  agency  at 
Paris  which  has  adopted  the  local  methods  of  sale,  and  whose  travel- 
ing salesmen  regularly  visit  the  hardware  stores.  There  is  a  whole- 
sale firm  in  Nice  handling  American  pharmaceutical  specialties,  and 
American  photographical  supplies  are  obtainable  at  several  stores 
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selling  this  class  of  goods.     An  American  automobile  manufacturer 
has  a  branch  house  in  Nice. 

During  1915,  for  the  first  time,  three  ships  loaded  with  American 
cereals  arrived  at  the  port  of  Nice  directly  from  America  and  were 
unloaded  at  the  wharf  by  the  electric  cranes,  which  proved  to  be 
entirely  adequate.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  harbor  can 
accommodate  ocean-going  vessels. 

Exports  to  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  exports  from  Nice  to  the 
United  States,  according  to  consular  invoices,  have  decreased  greatly 
during  1914  and  1915,  the  exports  in  the  latter  year  being  only 
$1,277,735,  as  compared  with  $1,480,525  in  1914,  and  $2,249,496  in 
1913.     The  articles  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Confectionery 

Filter  paper 

$4,206 
1,951 

82,625 
1,879 
7,289 
1,872 
2,512 
5,424 
572,218 
758,031 

$554 
1,318 
12,835 

Personal  effects 

(household) 

Vanilla 

81,587 

$2,075 
33,548 
1,027 
4,281 
3,885 
83,859 

$12,242 

Ladies' apparel 

Linen  and  cotton . . 
Oil,  almond 

2,656 

16,943 

6,958 

602,265 

1,595,254 

Wine  and  spirits . . . 

Works  of  art 

All  other  articles... 
Packing 

4,479 
3,613 
9,584 

239 

4,081 

3,893 

491,281 

580,602 

21, 775 

11,581 

137,334 

Total 

2,249,496 

1,480,525 

1,277,735 

ST.  ETIENNE. 


By  AVilllam  H.  Hunt,  April  20. 


The  abnormal  conditions  created  by  the  war  are  such  that  the 
usual  sources  of  available  commercial  and  statistical  data  have  been 
shut  off,  and  in  order  to  present  a  general  idea  concerning  the  com- 
merce and  industries  of  the  St.  Etienne  consular  district  during 
1915,  the  writer  is  obliged  to  submit  a  summary  of  his  interviews 
with  competent  authorities  covering  the  situation. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  district  at  the 
close  of  1915  were,  on  the  whole,  better  than  at  the  same  period  in 
1914.  In  some  lines  they  were  very  good,  notably  the  remarkable 
activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  mills,  which  has  been  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing employment  to  thousands  of  men  and  women  and  thus 
materiallj'^  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 

The  Outlook  Promising  for  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industries. 

No  statistics  are  obtainable  relative  to  the  amount  or  value  of  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel  during  1915,  but  it  may  be  said  that  from 
a  low  ebb  the  production  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  all 
former  records  have  been  surpassed,  while  values  have  risen  steadily 
with  sharp  advances  during  the  last  half  of  1915.  The  industries 
sustained  various  setbacks  during  1914,  culminating  in  the  demorali- 
zation arising  through  the  workmen  being  mobilized  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  but  influences  from  the  same  source  have  contributed  to' 
the  revival.  While  certain  phases  of  the  industries  are  obviously 
temporary,  and  the  permanency  of  others  is  doubtful,  it  is  believed 
that  the  headway  gained  is  likely  to  carry  the  industries  into  a  period 
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of  activity  extending  over  sevenil  years.  Every  effort  is  being  ex- 
erted to  cope  with  the  changed  conditions;  new  mills  are  being  con- 
structed, while  furnaces  are  being  fired  that  had  been  abandoned 
for  years. 

A  considerable  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  raw  materials  is  reported, 
due  in  part  to  the  dome<^tic  sources  of  supply  being  cut  off  by  reason 
of  the  ore-producing  r-cgions  being  in  the  possession  of  the  German 
forces,  as  well  as  to  the  uiiprecedented  rise  in  freight  charges. 

Wages  likewise  advanced  50  per  cent,  for  which  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  scarcity  of  labor,  and  high  scale  of  wages  paid  by  the 
Government  factories  are  chiefly  responsible. 

The  Firearms  Industries, 

The  situation  of  the  firearms  industries  during  1915  is  reported 
as  practically  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year.  All  firearms 
makers  with  shops  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  tools  Avere 
actively  engaged  in  Government  work,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  year 
Avas  one  of  exceptional  prosperity.  Wages  have  increased  consider- 
ably in  this  industry.  Certain  experts  receive  20  francs  ($3.86) 
per  day  and  upward.  At  the  Government  arms  factory  in  St. 
Etienne  some  skilled  workmen  earn  as  much  as  30  francs  ($5.79) 
per  day.  The  average  daily  wages  paid  mobilized  Avorkmen  vary 
from  8  to  10  francs  ($1.54  to  $1.93)  per  day  of  8  hours.  Wherever 
possible,  Avomen  are  being  employed  in  addition  to  the  men,  and 
they  receive  from  5  to  G  francs  ($0.90  to  $1.16)  per  day. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  in  hunting  guns  and  accessories,  all 
small  dealers  making  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  goods  have  closed 
their  shops  or  entered  other  branches  of  commerce,  as  the  trade  in 
these  lines  has  virtually  stopped. 

Decreased  Ribbon  Production. 

The  annual  statistics  just  issued  by  the  St.  Etienne  Eibbon  Manu- 
facturers' Association  for  1915  show^  a  decreased  ribbon  output 
compared  with  the  figures  for  1914.  Basing  conclusions  on  figures 
published  by  a  textile  journal  covering  the  seven  months  ended 
October  30,  1915,  the  value  of  ribbons  exported  increased  50  per 
cent  compared  Avith  the  corresponding  period  in  1914.  Special  fea- 
tures of  the  industry  during  the  last  half  of  1915  were  the  selling  off 
of  old  stocks,  Avhile  there  Avas  an  unusually  large  production  of 
velvet  ribbons,  composed  Avliolly  or  partly  of  cotton,  an  article  for- 
merly imported  from  Germany.  * 

Production,  Consumption,  and  Exports  of  Ribbons  and  Piece  Goods. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  silk  and  velvet  ribbons  and  silk 
piece  goods  in  1915  is  estimated  at  $14,753,113,  a  decrease  of  $3,144,- 
470  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  value  of  the  home  con- 
sumption is  estimated  at  $7,150,650,  in  Avhich  is  included  the  amount 
produced  by  manufacturers  outside  St.  Etienne,  amounting  to  about 
$844,761.  the  direct  exports  of  ribbons  in  1915  amounted  to  $7,602,- 
463,  a  decrease  of  $107,841  as  compared  with  1914. 

The  following  statement  shoAvs  the  production,  home  consumption, 
and  exports  of  the  different  varieties  of  silk  and  velvet  ribbons,  silk 
piece  goods,  etc.,  in  1915 : 
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Articles. 


Produc- 
tion. 


Home  con- 
sumption. 


Exports. 


Ribbons: 

Black  silk 

Black  silk,  mixed 

Plain  colored 

Plain  colored,  mixed ... . 

Fancy  silk 

Fancy  silk,  mixed 

Silk  sashes 

Silk  sashes,  mixed 

Velvet — 

Satin  back 

Satin  back,  mixed. . 

Taffeta  back 

Taffeta  back,  mixed 

Silk  trimmings 

Hatbands 

Elastic 

Silk  piece  goods. 

Silk  piece  goods,  mixed 

Total  St.  Etienne 

Outside  St.  Etienne 

Grand  total,  1915 

Grand  total,  1914 


$950,894 

,.325,138 

:,  155,017 

, 108, 399 

f)52, 147 

786,861 

2,895 

IG,  984 

773,737 
!,  711, 264 
85, 113 
421,319 
444,865 
535,961 
585, 755 
177,560 
885,870 


$586,141 

862,710 

1,257,588 

566, 262 

259, 199 

339,873 

2,895 

3,474 

131,819 
597,335 
42,653 
272,516 
254,374 
151,505 
446,795 
173, 700 
357,050 


$370, 753 
462, 428 
898,029 
542,137 
392,948 
446, 988 


13,510 

641,918 

2,113,929 

42,460 

148,803 

190,491 

384, 456 

138,960 

3,860 

528,820 


13,Q26,379 
1, 126, 734 


6,305,889 
844,761 


7,320,490 
281,973 


14, 753, 113 
17,897,583 


7, 150, 650 
10,187,279 


7,602,463 
7,710,304 


A  comparison  of  the  above  statistics  with  corresponding  figures  for 
the  preceeding  year  discloses  a  decreased  production  in  the  following 
articles:  Plain  colored  ribbons,  all  silk  and  mixed,  $2,275,049; 
fancy  ribbons,  all  silk  and  mixed,  $1,922,731;  black  silk  ribbons, 
$268,121;  silk  piece  goods,  $292,395;  velvet  ribbons,  taffeta  back, 
$18,528 ;  and  silk  trimmings,  $18,142,  while  the  decrease  in  the  home 
consumption  of  these  articles  amounted  to  $3,036,629. 

The  Raw  Silk  Trade — ^Braids. 

The  St.  Etienne  silk  conditioning  house  registered  6,482  bales  or 
1,687,455  pounds  of  raw  silk  in  1915,  against  7,194  bales  or  1,742,184 
pounds  in  1914,  a  decrease  of  712  bales  (54,729  pounds)  compared 
with  the  preceding  year. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  figures  bearing  on  the 
value  or  production  of  braids  at  St.  diamond  during  1915.  The 
president  of  the  Association  of  Braid  Manufacturers  reports  an 
increase  in  the  output  of  50  per  cent,  compared  with  1914,  due  to  the 
large  orders  for  certain  articles  used  as  trimmings  for  military 
uniforms. 

A  gi'eat  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  materials  is  also  reported, 
which  together  with  the  increased  cost  of  coal,  labor,  and  especially 
the  sharp  advance  in  freight  rates,  caused  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  selling  prices  of  braids  of  all  kinds. 

The  Coal-Mining  Industries. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Mining  Bureau  of 
the  Loire  Department  relative  to  the  coal  production  in  the  Loire 
Basin  during  1915  shows  a  decrease  of  13,118  tons  in  the  output  com- 
pared with  corresponding  figures  for  1914.  The  following  figures 
show  the  total  output  of  the  principal  coal-mining  companies  in  tliis 
region  for  the  last  three  years:  1913,  3.398.357  tons;  1914,  3.044,857 
tons;  and  1915,  3,031,739  tons. 

Owing  to  the  great  activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  mills,  market 
conditions  in  bituminous  coal  were  very  favorable,  and  high  prices 
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were  maintained.  Considerable  difficulties  arose  through  inadequate 
transportation  service.  The  problem  of  labor  in  the  mines  also 
caused  more  or  less  anxiety,  by  reason  of  the  younger  element  among 
the  miners  being  mobilized  in  the  armies,  which  necessitated  the 
employment  of  miners  from  40  to  50  yeat'S  of  age  and  over,  many 
of  whom  had  retired  from  active  service. 

Increased  Cost  of  Living. 

The  most  reliable  authorities;  estimate  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  in  this  district  from  50  to  60  per  cent  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  The  commodities  that  show  the  largest  increases  during 
1915,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  are:  Oils  and  greases,  what 
are  termed  corps  gras,  which  show  an  advance  of  GO  per  cent ;  butter, 
cheese,  and  eggs  increased,  respectively,  44,  40,  and  G5  per  cent. 
Notable  increases  are  shown  in  the  following  articles:  Rice,  40  per 
cent;  poultry,  30  per  cent;  dried  vegetables,  15  per  cent;  and  ordinary 
table  wines  trebled  in  price.  Tlie  price  of  bread  increased  only 
slightly,  because  the  wholesale  price  of  wheat  and  flour  was  fixed 
by  the  Government.  Certain  agricultural  products  advanced  con- 
siderably, notably  barley,  40  per  cent;  corn,  30  per  cent;  hay,  25 
per  cent ;  and  oats,  35  per  cent. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  exports  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at  St.  Etienne 
for  the  United  States  in  1915  were  valued  at  $3,073,114,  an  increase 
of  $115,344  over  the  preceding  year;  exports  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  amounted  to  $4,340,  compared  with  $8,2G0  in  1914;  and  to 
Hawaii,  $1,480.  The  principal  articles  and  their  value  for  1914  and 
1915  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Cheese 

Chemicals 

Gloves 

Lace 

Silk  ribbons 

Velvet  ribbons 

Rubber  (reclaimed) . . . 

Tires  (auto) 

Velvet  stults 

Weavers'  supplies 

All  other  articles 

Total 


$r)f)r),  084 

25,341 
458, 110 
225,334 
41(i,084 
S95, 172 
110, 591 
00, 742 
21,960 
10, 137 
135, 209 

2, 957, 770 


1915 


$709, 
55, 
393, 
1S9, 
59, 
1, 440, 
25, 
1.5, 
S3, 
](>, 
85, 


3,073,114 


Articles. 


TO   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 


Cutlery 

Silk  ribbons . 
Tires  (auto) . 


Total 

TO   nAAVAn.\N  ISLANDS. 


Stained  glass. 
Ironware 


Total. 


$109 

020 

7,531 


.•$1,445 
2, 895 


8,260 


4,. 340 


1.355 
134 


American  Goods  Entering  the  Market. 

The  St.  Etienne  consular  district  being  inland,  direct  importing  is 
limited.  American  goods  reach  this  district  through  large  whole- 
sale houses  established  at  Paris,  which  send  traveling  salesmen 
periodically  through  the  district.  No  statistics  of  imports  or  exports 
being  available,  the  kinds  of  American  goods  on  sale  can  only  be 
learned  by  observation  and  inquiry. 

The  following  articles  of  American  manufacture  have  been  noted 
as  being  for  sale  in  some  of  the  stores:  Carpet  sweepers,  hardware 
novelties,  ice-cream  freezers,  typewriters  and  supplies,  belting  leather, 
sole  leather,  tooth  powders,  vacuum  cleaners,  fountain  pens,  shaving 
soaps,  and  shoes. 
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There  are  many  other  lines  of  useful  American-made  novelties  that 
could  be  successfully  marketed  in  this  district,  but  the  large  and 
small  local  retailers  have  no  facilities  nor  the  required  capital  to 
carry  out  the  necessary  work  to  create  the  demand.  Some  plan  ought 
to  be  worked  out  that  would  enable  local  merchants  to  get  in  direct 
touch  with  American  manufacturers. 

Correspondence  and  Credits. 

The  attention  of  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  is  called 
to  the  question  of  corresponding  with  French  merchants  in  their  own 
language,  and  the  printing  of  explanatory  trade  literature  in  French 
so  far  as  possible.  This  consulate  is  ready  at  all  times  to  render  aid 
of  this  kind,  and  local  merchants  come  to  this  office  regularly  with 
letters  and  cablegrams  to  be  translated.  Frequently  they  are  so  brief 
and  Avith  technical  phrases  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  put  them 
into  intelligible  French.  Timely  service  of  this  kind  during  1915 
was  the  direct  cause  of  promoting  several  shipments  of  American 
shoes  and  belting  and  sole  leather  valued  at  $30,000. 

In  normal  times  French  merchants  do  not  care  to  pay  for  goods 
before  they  are  received,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  and  expect  to 
receive  credits  varying  from  30  to  90  days.  The  French  merchants 
vrant  American  goods,  yet  business  must  be  done  in  their  way. 
American  manufacturers  as  a  rule  refuse  to  quote  prices  otherwise 
tiian  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  or  more  often  their  home  town.  With  such 
quotations  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  French  merchant 
established  in  an  interior  district  like  St.  Etienne  to  figure  on  this 
basis  whether  he  will  be  able  to  sell  the  desired  goods  at  a  profit 
or  not. 

It  is  possible  that  this  disinclination  on  the  part  of  American 
manufacturers  to  quote  c.  i.  f.  prices  may  explain  the  reason  why  the 
merchants  in  this  region  handling  certain  kinds  of  American  goods 
prefer  to  buy  them  through  Paris  agencies  or  wholesale  importers. 

In  the  local  customhouse  documents  it  is  noted  that  large  quantities 
of  American  metal-working  machinery  were  imported  during  1915. 
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